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once or twice examined thereof, but glosing his words with
a better sense/* he escaped with a warning. It was at this
period, according to Foxe, that Tindale became convinced
that the Pope and the whole organisation that he controlled
was that Antichrist of whom St. John speaks in his First
Epistle: " Little children, it is the last time: and as ye have
heard that antichrist shall come, even now are there many
antichrists; whereby we know that it is the last time/* It
was to this period also that Foxe assigns Tindale's determina-
tion to do for the common people what Erasmus had done for
scholars, by giving them the Scriptures in their own language.
In 1523 he left Little Sodbury for London, determined to
translate the Scriptures into English; and there he must soon
have learned, if he did not already know it, that in 1522
Luther had translated the New Testament into German.
He carried with him letters of introduction to Sir Henry
Guildford, Master of the Horse, and, as evidence of his com-
petence in Greek, a translation of an oration of Isocrates.
Guildford advised him to approach Tunstall, Bishop of
London. Tindale applied to the Bishop for a chaplaincy in
his household, but it is not related whether he spoke of his
proposal to translate the Scriptures. " My lord answered
me," said Tindale, " his house was full, he had more than he
could find (keep); and advised me to seek in London where
I could not lack a service." It appears that he preached a
number of sermons at St. Dunstan's in the West, and that
these were attended by a wealthy draper, Humphrey
Monmouth, a merchant who did a considerable foreign
trade in cloth. Monmouth took him into his own house, as
a chaplain, where, he said, he lived a studious, quiet and
abstemious life, " like a good priest."
" There was not only no room in my Lord of London's
palace to translate the New Testament," Tindale wrote a
few years later, " but also no place to do it in all England."
Accordingly, with the help of Monmouth and his friends, he
went to the Continent, arriving in Hamburg probably in
May 1524. Nor is it surprising that he was not allowed to
do his work in England. The Lutheran schism had been
exercising the disciplinary powers of the bishops since 1520,
and particularly of Tunstall, whose diocese contained the
port of London as well as the printing and publishing houses.
In 1521 Luther had been declared a heretic and his books
burnt at Paul's Cross, The King had written his Defence of
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